THE  VOICES  OF  STEEL 
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Blind  children  can  now  for  the  first  time  hear  the  authentic  sounds  of  a  great 
industry  at  work.  They  were  recorded  to  punctuate  a  description  of  steelmaking. 


STEEL  has  a  voice  —  in  fact,  it  has  dozens  of  them.  One  of 
the  necessary  accompaniments  to  the  making  of  steel  is 
sound,  sound  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  ranging  from  the  light 
hiss  of  molten  steel  running  into  a  ladle,  to  the  terrific  thunder 
of  the  rolling  mills. 

Now,  someone  who  works  around  a  steel  plant  might  think 
“sound”  meant  plain  noise,  but  to  anybody  who  is  sound 
“minded,”  the  art  of  steelmaking  is  an  intricate  series  of  various 
sounds,  each  one  with  a  meaning  all  its  own. 

When  a  10-ton  ingot  is  rolled  into  a  slab,  part  of  the  energy 
comes  out  in  sound.  And  when  that  slab  is  reduced  to  a  strip 
of  very  thin  steel,  more  sound,  but  very  different,  is  emitted 
from  the  operation.  Hundreds  of  distinctive  sounds  in  a  steel 
plant  are  made  by  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  which  produces 
the  metal  into  its  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

Sound  has  been  a  part  of  steelmaking  as  long  as  steel  has 
been  made,  but  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  no  one  had  taken  a 
package  of  it  out  of  the  mills.  Just  recently,  two  recording  en¬ 
gineers  and  two  representatives  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  set  out  to  do  just  that. 


Chief  reason  for  recording  the  sounds  was  to  make  an  educa¬ 
tional  record  for  blind  children,  to  supplement  their  classwork, 
as  educational  movies  do  for  unhandicapped  children.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
some  300  records  of  these  sounds  —  used  as  punctuation  and 
explanation  for  a  narration  of  the  story  of  steelmaking  —  are 
being  distributed  to  schools  and  libraries  for  the  blind. 

The  sixty-four  residential  schools  for  the  blind  will  receive 
copies,  as  will  the  twenty-five  day  schools  maintained  in  the 
nation.  There  are  twenty-seven  regional  libraries  which  are  to 
distribute  records  to  adult  blind.  All  told,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  steelmaking  records  will  reach  most  of  the  200,000  sightless 
persons  in  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  really  thorough 
and  authentic  j  ob  has  been  done  on  recording  the  voices  of  any 
industry.  At  any  rate,  it’s  the  first  time  anything  of  this  sort 
has  been  attempted  for  blind  children  and  adults,  taking  them, 
in  effect,  right  into  the  heart  of  one  of  America’s  biggest  and 
most  important  industries. 

This  sound-recording  job  wasn’t  too  easy.  On  arrival  at  one 
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A  sound  engineer  (above)  carries  a  sensitive  microphone 
as  near  to  a  Bessemer  converter  as  rigid  steel  mill 
safety  rules  permit.  In  the  pulpit  or  control  room  (right) 
another  sound  expert  crouches  over  the  recording  ma¬ 
chine  to  capture  the  full-throated  voice  of  the  converter 
as  it  turns  iron  into  steel.  The  sounds  were  recorded 
for  use  in  an  educational  record  which  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  lias  made  for  schools  for  the  blind. 


for  the  record,  along  with  many  other  types  of  steelmaking  and 
processing  equipment. 

This  being  the  first  time  that  a  really  representative  sampling 
of  different  sounds  had  been  attempted  in  a  steel  plant,  im¬ 
provisation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Recording  equipment 
weighed  upwards  of  700  pounds;  it  was  bulky,  but  even  with  the 
hulk,  each  piece  of  equipment  was  extremely  delicate,  able  to 
stand  only  a  minimum  of  handling. 

For  example,  at  one  point  a  train  of  ladlecars  passed  by  un¬ 
expectedly  and  the  vibration  ruined  one  record.  At  all  times, 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  the  records  from  dust,  rain  and  wind. 
This  sometimes  put  the  microphone  200  feet  away  from  the  re¬ 
corder.  Another  obstacle  was  the  very  nature  of  steelmaking  itself, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  be  on  hand  when  a  certain  operation 
was  being  performed,  or  face  a  wait  of  several  hours  until  the 
operation  was  repeated. 

And  over  all  of  this  was  the  big  problem  of  screening  out 
unwanted  sounds,  to  catch  a  particular  one  which  illustrated  a 
phase  of  the  work.  A  busy  rolling  mill,  for  instance,  has  dozens 
of  different  sounds,  and  it  proved  a  difficult  task  to  pick  out 
the  exact  one  needed  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  record. 
The  engineers  and  the  Institute  representatives — working  closely 
as  a  team  —  did  the  job  without  rehearsals,  devising  methods 
as  they  went  along. 

Speaking  of  continuity,  each  record  (measuring  16  inches  in 
diameter)  was  cut  by  the  recording  needle  so  that  there  were 
several  “bands”  on  each  side.  These  “bands”  are  made  by  record¬ 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  the  record,  then  skipping  a  small  space, 
then  recording  again.  This  method,  plus  a  closely-checked  series 
of  notes,  made  it  possible  to  identify  each  sound  easily  and 
accurately,  much  more  so  than  if  the  records  had  beer,  completely 
covered  with  impressions. 

All  told,  more  than  fifty  hands  were  produced,  a  thorough 
sampling  of  steel’s  sounds,  and  the  first  such  reported  attempt 
by  any  industry. 


plant,  the  men  were  told  by  their  guide,  “I’ve  been  around 
steel  for  23  years  and  I’ve  never  heard  any  particular  sound,  just 
lots  of  it.” 

Two  days  later,  the  guide  admitted  that  he  had  underrated 
a  steel  plant  as  far  as  a  wide  range  of  distinctive  sounds  was 
concerned.  “I  certainly  had  my  ears  opened,”  he  confessed.  And 
wearily,  the  recording  party  agreed  with  him.  That  was  only 
two  days’  work,  though.  Four  more  days  in  two  more  steel 
plants  lay  in  front  of  the  party  before  the  job  could  be  adequately 
covered. 

Blast  furnaces,  open  hearths  and  Bessemers,  rolling  mills,  hot 
saws  and  flying  shears  —  all  gave  up  their  own  distinctive  sounds 
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